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Visiting  the  Classroom 

B.  R.  Buckingham^ 


One  of  the  most  pronounced  forms 
of  job  analysis  is  that  of  principalship. 
Dozens  of  lists,  big  and  little,  have 
been  made  which  purport  to  show 
what  a  principal  has  to  do.  One  “om¬ 
nium  gatherum”  merges  ten  of  the 
most  extensive  available  lists  into  one 
more  terrifying  than  any  of  the  others. 

In  such  a  list  it  seems  that  every 
possible  item  which  can  aflfect  a  school 
is  included.  It  is  generally  admitted, 

I  suppose,  that  some  ways  for  a  prin¬ 
cipal  to  use  his  time  are  better  than 
others.  Presumably  part  of  the  reason 
why  some  principals  are  superior  to 
others  is  because  they  somehow  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  more  essential  of  these 
hundreds  of  activities.  Therefore,  a 
standard  of  values  is  needed  before  the 
best  use  can  be  made  of  such  a  list  of 
activities  as  I  have  mentioned. 

In  the  first  place,  the  list  needs 
pruning.  Not  all  the  things  which 
drastic  by-laws  and  regulations  from 
headquarters  require  ought  to  be  re¬ 
quired.  Then  too,  many  of  the  items 
on  the  published  lists  of  principals’  ac¬ 
tivities  are  there  merely  because  indi¬ 
vidual  principals,  peculiarly  placed  or 
loving  petty  routine,  reported  them. 
Such  items  serve  no  good  purpose 

*An  addreii  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Ninth  Annual  Session  of  the  Ohio  State  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  and  given  before  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Principals’  Section. 


on  a  general  list — even  an  “omnium 
gatherum.” 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  types  of 
items  found  on  such  lists.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  responsibility  for  the  use 
of  the  building  by  outside  agencies,  are 
not  activities  at  all,  while  others  rep¬ 
resent  activities  which  should  be  per¬ 
formed  by  some  one  but  not  by  the 
principal.  Setting  the  office  clock 
should  be  the  task  of  the  janitor,  and 
keeping  a  record  of  tardy  pupils  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  teacher.  Still  an¬ 
other  group  of  items  represents  activi¬ 
ties  which  should  be  either  abolished  or 
reduced.  They  may  stand  for  the 
crotchety  idea  of  somebody  at  head¬ 
quarters,  or  they  may  be  mere  official¬ 
ism  spending  itself  to  no  effect.  The 
daily  reporting  to  the  central  office  of 
all  teachers  who  are  absent  or  late,  for 
instance,  is  an  activity  that  ought  to  be 
reduced. 

Finally,  if  one  were  pruning  a  mas¬ 
ter  list  of  principals’  activities,  the 
largest  opportunity  would  be  found  in 
the  class  of  items  for  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  should  be  responsible  but  which 
he  should  delegate.  That  is,  he  should 
delegate  them  if  he  uses  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  the  time  thus  released.  If  an 
activity  is  really  desirable,  then  it  be¬ 
comes  the  principal’s  duty  to  see  that 
it  is  performed.  The  clerk,  the  assist- 
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ant  principal,  and  the  teachers — in 
smaller  schools  the  teachers  alone — 
may  and  should  be  called  upon  to  do 
some  of  the  things  for  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  held  accountable. 

Now,  by  common  consent,  the  kinds 
of  activities  which  merit  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  consideration  are  those  which 
concern  themselves  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  instruction — or  more  accu¬ 
rately  stated — those  which  concern 
themselves  with  the  improvement  of 
learning  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  a  question  of  degree. 
All  activities — even  those  clearly  rec¬ 
ognized  as  administrative  or  clerical — 
should  be  performed  to  promote  better 
teaching  and  consequently  better  learn¬ 
ing.  Accordingly,  an  adequate  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  paramount  duties  of  the 
principal  will  not  permit  dichotomous 
classification  even  of  “indispensables” 
and  “dispensables.”  The  question  is 
rather  one  of  degree  of  emphasis.  In 
practice,  however,  we  feel  that  certain 
duties  are  so  immediately  and  un¬ 
equivocally  related  to  the  improvement 
of  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil 
that  they  are  of  first  importance.  These 
duties  we  call  supervision. 

Some  of  these  supervisory  duties 
are  concerned  with  fact-finding,  others 
with  the  use  of  facts  after  they  have 
been  found.  Among  the  methods  of 
finding  facts  for  supervisory  purposes 
the  classroom  visit  is  of  large,  though 
by  no  means  of  exclusive,  importance. 

Of  course,  the  classroom  visit  is 
much  more  than  a  fact-finding  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  his  relations  to  both  pupils 
and  teacher  and  by  his  participation  in 
the  activities  of  the  classroom,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  may  do  more  than  gather  data. 
But,  in  the  main,  the  visiting  of  the 
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teacher  at  work  is  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  what  the  teacher  and  pupils 
are  doing  and  observing  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  working.  Con¬ 
sidered  in  this  light,  classroom  visiting 
is  not  supervision  at  all.  It  is  merely  a 
getting  ready  to  supervise.  The  facts 
collected  are  not  themselves  effective. 

It  is  only  as  they  are  interpreted  and  t 
put  to  use  in  the  improvement  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning  that  they  become  in¬ 
strumental  in  supervision.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  belittle  classroom  visit¬ 
ing.  On  the  contrary,  it  places  it,  in  a 
sense,  in  the  first  position — first  in 
point  of  time.  If,  merely  as  fact-find¬ 
ing,  it  is  held  to  be  non-supervisory  in  I 
its  nature,  it  is  nevertheless  a  sine  qua  I 
non — an  activity  without  which  no  I 
vigorous  program  of  supervision  is  I 
possible.  I 

In  what  I  have  to  say  further,  I  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  facts  which  I 
may  be  learned  in  the  visit  to  the  class-  , 
room.  Without  entering  into  the  rather  « 
perilous  field  of  the  definition  of  a 
fact,  I  observe  that  facts  may  be  of 
two  kinds:  namely,  those  which  are 
objective  and  those  which  are  sub¬ 
jective.  By  objective  facts,  I  mean 
those  which  in  their  extreme  form  are 
not  subject  to  opinion,  those  about 
which  observers  equally  competent  and 
with  equal  opportunity  to  observe  will 
not  differ.  For  example,  the  statement 
that  I  entered  Room  203  at  9:30  when 
Miss  Brown  was  teaching  a  fifth-grade 
geography  class  is  an  objective  state-  * 
ment,  a  statement  on  which  there  will 
be  substantial  agreement  as  to  its  truth  ! 
or  falsity.  A  subjective  fact  is  one  ( 
which  is  based  upon  opinion,  judgment, 
or  inference — the  warrant  for  which  “ 
indeed  may  often  be  objective  data—  |{ 
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but  about  which  people  may  differ  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  interests  or  their  preju¬ 
dices  or  their  philosophy  of  life.  If  I 
say  that  Miss  Brown  did  too  much 
talking  during  the  geography  period,  I 
make  a  statement  which  Miss  Brown, 
even  with  the  same  objective  grounds 
in  mind,  may  deny.  I  am,  of  course, 
aware  that  there  are  all  stages  between 
objective  and  subjective  and  that  few 
facts  are  either  purely  the  one  or  the 
other.  But  allowing  all  that,  I  main¬ 
tain  that  the  distinction  is  evident  in 
meaning  and  useful  in  application. 

If  the  principal,  in  his  classroom 
visit,  obtains  data  of  an  objective  char¬ 
acter,  several  important  purposes  are 
served.  In  the  first  place,  at  the  con¬ 
ference  which  he  will  hold  with  the 
teacher,  much  of  what  took  place  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  area  of  doubt  and  de¬ 
bate.  His  commendation  is  felt  to  be 
genuine  and  not  merely  sentiment  or 
policy,  because  he  has  certain  sure 
grounds  for  it.  His  disapproval  and  his 
suggestions  for  improvement  get  a 
hearing  for  the  same  reason.  In  the 
second  place,  the  principal’s  training 
of  his  teachers  in  service,  as  this  may 
be  carried  out  in  general  and  group 
meetings  and  in  the  assignment  of 
readings,  will  be  more  effective  because 
they  will  be  less  subject  to  his  personal 
whims  and  caprices.  In  the  third  place, 
his  supervision  as  it  extends  over  the 
entire  year  has  the  advantage  of  com¬ 
parison  between  facts  obtained  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  In  contrast  the  compari¬ 
son  of  subjective  data  is  always  dif¬ 
ficult  and  uncertain.  In  the  fourth 
place,  if  a  question  arises  as  to  the  pro¬ 
motion,  the  transfer,  or  the  dropping 
of  a  teacher,  he  may  support  or  oppose 
the  contemplated  action  by  evidence 


which  is  convincing.  In  all  this  it  is, 
of  course,  assumed  not  only  that  the 
principal  has  secured  objective  data  but 
also  has  systematically  recorded  them. 

The  objective  facts  which  a  princi¬ 
pal  may  secure  in  the  classroom  are 
more  numerous  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  Some  of  them  are  often  omitted 
from  the  principal’s  record  because  they 
seem  and,  indeed,  are  trivial  while  the 
visit  is  still  fresh  in  mind,  but  they  be¬ 
come  important  later  when  compared 
with  similar  data  gathered  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  Such  facts  are  the  name 
of  the  teacher,  the  date,  the  hour  of 
entering  and  leaving  the  room,  the 
subject  and  grade,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  class  if  the  grade  name 
does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  it. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  question  of  certain  physi¬ 
cal  conditions — temperature,  humidity, 
ventilation,  and  lighting.  Although 
humidity,  ventilation,  and  lighting  are 
susceptible  of  accurate  measurement, 
the  schoolroom  does  not  ordinarily 
have  the  required  instruments.  Tem¬ 
perature  readings,  which  are  generally 
practicable,  are  of  little  consequence 
unless  the  room  is  obviously  too  hot  or 
too  cold.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
made  a  record  of  these  conditions  only 
if  they  were  abnormal,  and  even  that 
was  usually  subjective. 

Before  going  to  a  class,  a  principal 
should  make  certain  arrangements  to 
facilitate  his  classroom  visiting  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  objectify 
his  information.  Shortly  after  the  term 
opens,  I  should  have  each  teacher  fur¬ 
nish  me  a  seating  plan  of  her  class,  out¬ 
lined  on  a  printed  blank  on  which  the 
name  of  each  child  would  appear  in  its 
proper  square. 
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After  the  name  of  each  child  on  the 
seating  plan,  I  should  ask  the  teacher 
to  enter  the  child’s  age  and  his  intel¬ 
ligence  quotient  if  the  latter  were 
available.  I  should  not,  of  course,  re¬ 
quire  the  teacher  to  adhere  to  this  seat¬ 
ing  plan,  but  I  should  require  her  to 
keep  the  office  chart  up  to  date  so  far 
as  permanent  seating  arrangements 
were  concerned.  I  should  bring  a  copy 
of  this  chart  with  me  to  the  classroom 
and  have  it  corrected  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  moment.  This  chart, 
with  certain  entries  which  I,  as  super¬ 
visor,  should  make,  would  constitute 
part  of  my  record  of  the  visit.  I  should 
also  request  each  teacher,  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  term,  to  furnish  me 
with  a  time-table  of  her  work.  I 
should  expect  her  to  depart  from  it  for 
good  reasons,  but  I  should  expect  her  to 
have  a  reason  and  to  be  willing  to 
state  it. 

In  connection  with  the  classroom 
visit  I  should  record,  either  during  the 
visit  or  afterwards  from  the  seating 
plan,  such  data  as  these: 

1.  The  size  of  the  class 

2.  The  grouping  of  the  class  if  any  exists 
for  the  subject  taught  during  the  visit, 
including  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
group 

3.  The  average  age  and  intelligence  of  the 
class  and  of  each  group 

4.  The  diversity  in  age  and  the  diversity 
in  intelligence  for  the  class  and  for 
each  group 

Two  of  these  items  require  further 
comment.  I  regard  the  size  of  the  class 
important  for  many  reasons.  If  the 
evidence  is  that  the  teacher  is  doing 
high-grade  work — and  the  evidence  on 
this  may  or  may  not  be  objective — then 
her  service  is  obviously  more  produc¬ 


tive  if  it  is  rendered  to  forty  pupils  than 
it  is  if  it  is  rendered  to  twenty.  In  my 
judgment  there  is  one  ability  in  teach¬ 
ing  which  we  are  neglecting,  namely, 
the  ability  to  teach  a  large  class  effec¬ 
tively.  A  teacher  who  can  reach  each 
individual  in  a  class  of  forty  is  a  more 
valuable  teacher  than  one  who  may  be 
able  to  do  this  to  an  equal  degree  but 
who  cannot  do  it  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  children.  Moreover,  there  is  an¬ 
other  aspect  of  this  question  of  size  of 
class.  If  a  teacher’s  showing  in  some 
particular  is  not  as  good  as  the  average 
or  not  as  good  as  someone  else’s,  it  may 
be  because  she  has  an  over-sized  class. 
Yes,  decidedly  we  shall  want  among 
our  objective  data  the  size  of  the  class. 

The  second  item  deserving  comment 
is  class  variability  in  age  and  capacity 
which  is  even  more  important  than 
class-size.  Indeed,  the  large  class  is 
frequently  hard  to  teach,  not  because 
of  its  size,  but  because  of  the  range 
of  talent  which  it  entails. 

For  use  in  supervision,  additional 
facts  of  a  more  significant  character 
may  be  objectively  noted  and  recorded. 
Some  of  these  may  be  listed  and  classi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

I.  Matters  that  may  be  expressed 
by  time — 

A.  The  time  required — 

1.  Before  work  begins 

2.  In  passing  materials 

3.  In  non-productive,  though 
perhaps  necessary,  ways, 
such  as  passing  to  the  board 

4.  In  trying  to  get  one  pu¬ 
pil  to  understand 

5.  In  review  of  the  previous 
work 

6.  In  discussing  today’s  topic 

B.  Division  of  time  between 

teacher  and  pupils 
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II,  Matters  that  may  be  counted — 

A.  The  number  of  pupils  who 
participated  (code  for  each) — 

1.  By  answering  questions: 

a.  When  called  upon 

b.  Voluntarily 

2.  By  doing  something: 

a.  When  called  upon 

b.  Voluntarily 

3.  By  asking  a  question 

4.  By  helping  another  pupil 

5.  By  contributing  a  statement 

6.  By  paying  attention  (at 
stated  intervals) 

B.  The  number  of  participants 
above  and  below  the  average 
intelligence  quotient 

C.  The  number  of  responses  cor¬ 
rect  or  satisfactory 

D.  The  number  of  responses  in¬ 
correct  or  unsatisfactory 

E.  The  number  of  incorrect  re¬ 
sponses  accepted  without 
challenge 

F.  The  number  of  questions 
asked  by  the  teacher — 

1.  The  number  of  leading 
questions 

2.  The  number  of  “yes”  or 
“no,”  or  other  alternative 
questions 

3.  The  number  of  factual 
questions 

4.  The  number  of  questions 
requiring  thought 

G.  The  number  of  times  the 
teacher  repeated  an  answer 

H.  The  number  of  certain  type 
errors  of  speech  (might  have 
a  check  list  for  each  grade) 

III.  Presence  or  absence  of — 

Plan  book,  if  required 
Statement  of  aim  or  point 
Summary 

Serious  digression  or  wandering 
Serious  interruption 
Adherence  to  schedule 
An  assignment 
A  filing  system 


IV.  Quotation — 

A.  Of  forms  of  expression  tech¬ 
nical  to  the  subject;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  second-grade  arith¬ 
metic  form  or  forms  for 
subtraction 

B.  Of  good  questions — and  of 
bad 

C.  Of  materials  when  practi¬ 
cable;  for  example,  the  words 
of  the  spelling  lesson,  or  a 
sample  problem  in  the  arith¬ 
metic  lesson 

V.  Other  objective  facts — 

A.  Textbook,  name  of,  and  page 
references 

B.  Additional  readings,  if  any 

C.  Material,  other  than  reading, 
or  apparatus  used 

D.  Sample  papers  for  example, 
(perhaps,  ten  chosen  at  ran¬ 
dom) 

1.  Home  work 

2.  Done  in  class 

E.  Concentrating  attention  on 
one  pupil. 

The  list  of  objective  data  one  may 
secure  in  visiting  a  classroom  is  evi¬ 
dently  long  and  detailed.  Only  a  part 
of  it,  however,  may  be  obtained  in  any 
one  visit.  Some  of  the  items  I  should 
always  want  to  get.  Others  I  should 
secure  only  occasionally  and  according 
to  my  specific  purpose. 

This  brings  me  to  my  last  point — a 
point  which  I  might  have  made  in  the 
beginning.  I  may  call  it  the  context 
of  these  objective  data.  In  the  first 
place,  one  must  not  suppose  that  such 
data  are  all  that  the  visit  should  yield. 
Subjective  impressions  are  often  more 
important  than  objective  information, 
only  one  cannot  use  them  with  the 
same  assurance.  All  such  facts,  if  com¬ 
municated  to  the  teacher,  should  be 
understood  to  be  offered  merely  as  the 
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judgment  of  the  observer.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  the  purpose  of  the  visit 
should  be  carefully  planned.  One 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  saunter¬ 
ing  into  a  room  and  draping  one’s  self 
over  a  radiator  for  a  few  minutes.  One 
ought  to  distribute  visits  according  to  a 
plan — a  plan  in  which  the  strong  and 
weak  teachers,  the  experienced  and  in¬ 
experienced  all  receive  consideration. 
Under  some  circumstances  the  princi¬ 
pal  may  contemplate  visiting  by  sub¬ 
jects,  under  other  circumstances,  by 

The  Ninth 

T.  C. 

The  Ninth  Ohio  State  Educational 
Conference,  which  was  held  April  4,  5, 
and  6,  had  a  registration  of  5,168, 
the  largest  of  the  nine  conferences. 
There  were  42  separate  programs 
during  the  session.  One  hundred 
forty-three  persons  participated,  sev¬ 
enty-six  of  whom  came  from  twenty- 
four  colleges  and  universities,  thirty- 
six  from  nineteen  public-school  systems 
in  six  states,  and  the  remaining  thirty- 
one  represented  thirty  different  occu¬ 
pations.  The  latter  group  included  a 
lecturer  from  India,  an  artist,  a  physi¬ 
cian,  an  architect,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  State 
Director  of  Education,  the  Director  of 
the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  three  of  Ohio’s  largest 
corporations,  two  persons  from  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers,  lec¬ 
turers  from  the  School  of  Social  Re¬ 
search  and  the  Visiting  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  three  religious  workers. 

Three  new  sections — Adult  Educa¬ 
tion,  Higher  Education,  and  Attend- 


grades.  Again,  one  may  visit  for  the 
purpose  of  futhering  some  policy  which 
the  school  has  agreed  upon.  The  facts 
which  one  collects  will  be  affected  by 
these  considerations.  Finally,  the  visit 
is  to  be  thought  of  as  preliminary  to  a 
conference — or  occasionally  some  other 
form  of  communication — and  this  con¬ 
ference  as  preceding  another  visit,  and 
so  on.  From  such  an  ordered  succes¬ 
sion  of  fact-finding  and  fact-using 
arises  leadership,  in-service  training — 
in  short,  a  high  form  of  supervision. 

Conference 

Holy 

ance  Supervisors  and  School  Nurses — 
were  added  to  the  Conference  this 
year.  Each  sectional  chairman  re¬ 
ported  an  interesting  program  and 
large  attendance. 


Figure  1.  A  comparison  of  the  total  reg¬ 
istration  at  the  Ohio  State  Educational  Con¬ 
ferences  during  the  Period  1923  to  1929 


A  comparison  of  the  Conference 
registration  by  years  from  1923  to 
1929  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  With  the 
exception  of  1926  the  Conference  has 
had  a  steady  growth.  The  increase 
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Figure  2.  Distribution  of  registration  of  Ninth  Ohio  State  Educational  Conference 
by  counties  within  the  state 


this  year  amounted  to  672,  or  15  per¬ 
cent,  over  that  of  last  year  and  repre¬ 
sents  with  the  exception  of  the  increase 
between  1924  and  1925  the  largest 
single  increase.  Of  the  5,168  regis¬ 
trants,  5,085  were  from  Ohio  and  62 
came  from  outside  the  state. ^ 

According  to  the  1920  census,  there 
were  820  incorporated  villages  and 
cities  in  Ohio.  Of  these  344,  located 
in  82  of  the  88  counties,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  40  percent  of  the  total  number. 


were  represented  by  the  registrants; 
121  had  six  or  more  in  attendance. 

Among  the  cities  which  had  a  reg¬ 
istration  of  six  or  more  in  1927  there 
were  95  cities  with  a  total  registration 
of  3,671 ;  the  same  number  of  cities  in 
1928  with  a  registration  of  3,865 ;  and 
this  year  there  were  121  cities  with  a 
registration  of  4,687-  In  other  words, 
26  more  Ohio  Cities  had  six  or  more 
registrants  this  year  as  compared  with 
either  1927  or  1928. 

In  order  to  better  present  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  registration  within  the 
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TABLE  I 


Registration  or  Counties  and  Number  of  Towns  Represented 


County 

Number 
of  Towns 

Total 

Registration 

County 

Number 
of  Towns 

Total 

Registration 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Adams . 

0 

0 

Licking . 

1? 

89 

Allen . 

6 

43 

Logan . 

7 

31 

Ashland . 

2 

12 

Lorain . 

5 

23 

Ashtabula . 

3 

7 

Lucas . 

4 

65 

Athens . 

2 

131 

Madison . 

4 

47 

AuRlaize . 

2 

26 

Mahoning . 

2  ! 

17 

Belmont . 

6 

33 

Marion . 

4 

25 

Brown . 

1 

1 

Medina . 

4 

7 

Butler . 

3 

22 

Meigs . 

0 

0 

Carroll . 

1 

2 

Mercer . 

2 

6 

Champaign . . . . 

5 

21 

Miami . 

4 

31 

Clark . 

1 

76 

Monroe . 

1 

6 

Clermont . 

1 

1 

Montgomery . . 

4 

104 

Clinton . 

4 

11 

Morgan . 

3 

9 

Columbiana. . . . 

5 

13 

Morrow . 

2 

7 

Coshocton . 

2 

43 

Muskingum. . . 

12 

256 

Crawford . 

6 

74 

Noble . 

0 

0 

Cuyahoga . 

15 

130 

Ottawa . 

4 

6 

Darke . 

4 

10 

Paulding . 

0 

0 

Defiance . 

3 

4 

Perry . 

9 

52 

Delaware . 

8 

126 

Pickaway . 

8 

87 

3 

4 

Pike . 

2 

9 

13 

97 

7 

33 

Fayette . 

2 

19 

Preble . 

5 

9 

Franklin . 

20 

2470 

Putnam . 

2 

3 

3 

6 

4 

37 

18 

3 

11 

1 

2 

2 

22 

5 

33 

1 

58 

3 

7 

7 

20 

Hamilton . 

7 

139 

j  Shelby . 

4 

7 

Hancock . 

5 

25 

1  SUrk . 

6 

44 

Hardin . 

3 

15 

Summit . 

3 

70 

0 

0 

Trumbull . 

2 

20 

Henry . 

2 

3 

Tuscarawas _ 

4 

1  16 

Highland . 

3 

6 

Union . 

4 

1  21 

Hocking . 

1 

8 

Van  Wert. . . . 

2 

16 

Holmes . 

2 

2 

Vinton . 

1 

i  1 

Huron . 

4 

9 

Warren . 

3 

10 

Jackson . 

3 

14 

1  Washington... 

3 

1  23 

!  2 

11 

4 

15 

1  4 

22 

0 

0 

T 

4 

14 

7 

28 

Lawrence . 

2 

18 

1  Wyandot . 

2 

16 

■ 

State,  Figure  2  has  been  prepared. 
This  figure  shows  the  location  of  the 
cities  sending  twenty  or  more  regis¬ 
trants,  those  sending  from  six  to  nine¬ 
teen,  and  those  having  less  than  six. 
The  counties  which  were  not  repre¬ 
sented  this  year  were  Adams,  Harri¬ 
son,  Meigs,  Noble,  Paulding,  and 
Williams. 


To  summarize  the  data  on  registra¬ 
tion  by  counties  and  on  the  number  of 
towns  represented.  Table  I  has  been 
prepared.  This  table  gives  the  num¬ 
ber  of  towns  represented  by  counties 
together  with  the  total  registration 
from  each  county.  Franklin  County 
has  the  largest  registration,  followed 
by  Muskingum,  with  Hamilton  third, 
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and  Athens  and  Cuyahoga  fourth  and 
fifth,  respectively.  Of  the  82  counties 
represented,  30  had  a  registration  of 
25  or  more. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  largest 
registration  is  found  in  the  counties 
within  a  radius  of  seventy-five  miles 
from  Columbus.  It  is,  however,  grati¬ 
fying  to  note  the  number  of  counties 
such  as  Cuyahoga,  Hamilton,  Lucas, 
Seneca,  and  Portage  which  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  Columbus  and 
which  were  well  represented. 

A  short  time  before  the  Conference 
a  number  of  inquiries  were  received 
asking  if  Boards  of  Education  dismiss 
school  for  the  Friday  meetings.  Since 
no  information  was  available,  a  letter 
was  sent  to  school  superintendents  in 
twenty-one  counties  within  a  radius  of 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  of 
Franklin  County.  As  time  did  not 
permit  awaiting  complete  returns,  a 
check  was  made  of  the  first  102  re¬ 
plies  received.  Of  these,  37  percent 
dismissed  school  for  Friday  Conference 
sessions. 

Following  the  1928  Conference,  in¬ 
quiries  were  sent  to  county  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  city  superintendents  and 
principals  regarding  the  time  allotted 
to  the  sectional  meetings.  Of  the 
229  replies  received,  43  percent  were 
in  favor  of  the  plan  followed  this 
year,  namely,  eliminating  the  Saturday 
morning  general  program  and  using 
that  time  for  sectional  meetings.  This 
year  the  following  sectional  meetings 
were  held  on  Saturday  morning:  Adult 
Education,  Attendance  Supervisors, 
City  Superintendents  with  School  Busi¬ 
ness  Officials,  County  Superintend¬ 
ents,  Higher  Education,  and  Teacher 
Training.  In  most  cases  this  change 
seemed  to  have  been  satisfactory. 


The  foregoing  discussion  on  attend¬ 
ance  relates  only  to  those  who  filled 
out  the  enrollment  cards.  Additional 
to  these,  there  were  probably  two 
thousand  others  who  attended  some 
sessions  of  the  Conference,  particularly 
the  general  programs  where  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  secure  complete 
registration. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  very 
anxious  to  improve  the  Conference  and 
will  very  much  appreciate  any  sugges¬ 
tions.  These  suggestions  should  be 
sent  to  Dean  George  F.  Arps,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Ill 

A  second  prognosis  test  in  mathema¬ 
tics — Orleans  Geometry  Prognosis 
Test — has  been  devised  by  J.  S.  Or¬ 
leans  in  collaboration  with  Joseph  B. 
Orleans,  chairman  of  the  Mathematics 
Department,  George  Washington 
High  School,  New  York  City.  This 
test  like  the  Orleans  Algebra  Progno¬ 
sis  Test  is  designed  for  use  before  the 
pupil  begins  the  study  of  geometry. 
The  authors  have  analyzed  the  study 
of  geometry  and  find  that  it  involves 
five  basic  elements  which  are  ingenu¬ 
ously  combined  in  the  ten  subtests  of 
this  prognostic  instrument  by  a  scheme 
of  so-called  “lessons”  and  “tests.” 
The  test  itself  is  still  in  the  process  of 
standardization.  Indeed,  a  duplicate 
record  sheet  called  “Report  to  the  Au¬ 
thor”  is  sent  with  it.  The  Orleans 
Geometry  Prognosis  Test,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  Examination:  Form  A,  the 
manual  of  directions,  key  for  scoring, 
and  the  record  sheet,  is  published  by 
the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers, 
New  York. 
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Predicting  Success 
in  College 

A  FORTHCOMING  bulletin  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Junior 
Council  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
contains  significant  material  which  has 
been  gathered  for  the  use  of  high- 
school  principals  and  educational  coun¬ 
selors  when  advising  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  about  going  to  college.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  are  here  assembled 
which  have  bearing  upon  students’  con¬ 
tinuance  at  Ohio  State  University  and 
which  may  serve  as  measures  of  col¬ 
legiate  success. 

In  general,  it  is  found  that  of  the 
ten  percent  of  entering  Freshmen  who 
are  lowest  on  the  intelligence  tests, 
only  thirty-eight  percent  complete  the 
first  year  and  thirty-five  percent,  the 
second  year.  Of  the  ten  percent  of 
entering  Freshmen  who  rank  highest 
on  the  intelligence  tests,  seventy  per¬ 
cent  complete  the  first  year  and  sixty- 
four  percent,  the  second  year. 

High-school  marks  have  proved  to 
be  of  little  significance  in  this  institu¬ 
tion  as  predictors  of  continuance  at  col¬ 
lege.  Other  incidental  facts  of  some 
interest  are  also  mentioned.  Three- 


fourths  of  all  college  students  have 
skipped  one  or  more  semesters  in  their 
elementary-  and  high-school  careers. 
A  single  semester  of  failure  in  elemen¬ 
tary  school  or  high  school,  unless  due 
to  some  excusable  cause  such  as  sick¬ 
ness,  is  to  be  regarded  with  consider¬ 
able  suspicion  since  it  indicates  prob¬ 
able  failure  in  college. 

Students  entering  college  at  the 
ages  of  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen 
generally  do  much  better  work  than 
students  entering  at  the  average  age  of 
eighteen  and  a  half.  Students  from 
city  high  schools  have  little  advantage, 
if  any,  over  those  who  come  from 
small  country  high  schools.  Sex  is  a 
negligible  factor  in  predicting  success. 
The  correlation  between  success  in  the 
first  and  second  years  is  +.90.  This 
means  that  if  a  student  makes  good 
marks  in  his  freshman  year  he  is  likely 
to  succeed  in  his  sophomore  year. 

The  mortality  of  Freshmen  who 
participate  in  athletics  is  very  high,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  students  in  the 
lower  percentile  groups  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  tests.  Student  advisers  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  have  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  individuals  who  rank  in  the 
lowest  twenty-five  percentile  on  the 
intelligence  tests  should  probably  not 
be  allowed  to  work  for  self-support 
while  attempting  university  courses. 

If  such  material  is  assembled  in  in¬ 
creasing  quantities  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  is  published  for  the 
use  of  high-school  guidance  officers, 
the  number  of  students  who  attempt 
college  work  but  who  ought  not  to  go 
to  college  will  be  materially  reduced. 
Thus  many  lifelong  tragedies  will  be 
averted. 

w.  w.  C. 
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Activity  School 

O.  G.  Brim 

Elementary  education  in  Europe, 
as  in  America,  is  in  turmoil.  Experi¬ 
mentation,  so-called,  runs  rife.  Lim¬ 
ited  as  most  of  us  are  to  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  clear  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  thinking  and 
practice  of  the  leaders  in  the  new  edu¬ 
cational  movement  in  Europe.  Those 
interested  in  educational  progress 
should  welcome  with  enthusiasm  this 
book.  The  Activity  School^  by  Dr. 
Ferriere  in  which  the  author  presents 
the  general  theory,  as  he  sees  it,  of  the 
movement  that  has  taken  such  hold 
upon  the  thinking  of  educational  lead¬ 
ers  in  Europe. 

His  tracing  of  the  activity  school 
historically  reveals  how  little  we  find 
in  the  present  point  of  view  that  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  novel.  However,  the  most  un¬ 
usual  aspect  is  his  treatment  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  foundations  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses  in  a  manner  quite  similar  to 
Dewey’s.  To  Ferriere  the  child  is  dy¬ 
namic.  He  states  the  first  of  his  four 
basic  laws  as  follows: 

There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  in 
man  of  a  mental  elan  vital,  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  dynamism  which  animates  him. 

.  .  .  To  act,  then,  is  to  re.dize  oneself; 
to  suffer  is  to  be  unable  to  realize  oneself. 
This  situation  occurs  when  the  elan  vital 
encounters  an  obstacle,  strives  against  it, 
seeks  to  overcome  it  or  turn  it  aside.  If 
it  overcomes  it — victory,  joy.  If  it  is 
thrown  back  by  the  obstacles— defeat,  suf¬ 
fering.* 

Therefore,  the  school  must  educate  the 
child  to  achieve.  This  achievement  de- 

’  Ferriere,  Adolph.  The  Activity  School. 
Translated  by  F.  Dean  Moore  and  F.  C.  Wooton. 
New  York,  John  Day  Company,  1928.  339  pp. 
*  Op.  cit.,  p.  57  and  p.  61. 


pends  upon  the  integration  of  the 
forces  of  his  own  organism  as  well  as 
his  relationship  to  others.  Emphasis  is 
placed,  therefore,  upon  the  education 
of  the  emotions  and  the  integration  of 
personality. 

Interest  is  given  a  basic  place.  It  is 
the  “cornerstone  of  the  activity  school 
— it  supports  the  whole  edifice.  Noth¬ 
ing  without  interest,  nothing  beyond  it. 
Why?  Because  interest  is  simply  a 
word  which  points  to  the  active  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  mental  elan''  This  leads 
Ferriere  to  advocate  education  through 
creative  activity  which  is 
the  most  precious  treasure  every  living 
being  has.  Let  us  respect  it  in  man.  Let 
us  respect  it  far  more  in  the  child.  Once 
that  is  accepted,  the  urge  of  the  life  of  the 
spirit  is  no  longer  merely  a  fact,  an  ob¬ 
served  truth,  it  is  an  end,  the  object  of  our 
solicitude.® 

Surely,  more  respect  for  the  creative 
urge  is  needed  in  the  schools  of  Amer¬ 
ica  today. 

While  this  concept  seems  sound,  not 
so  much  can  be  said  for  his  plan  for 
realizing  it.  In  this  he  reverts  to  psy¬ 
chological  assumptions  long  ago  dis¬ 
carded  in  education  here.  He  still 
adheres  to  the  culture  epoch  theory. 
Upon  this  concept  of  parallelism  he 
builds  his  curriculum.  Only  a  reading 
of  the  book  will  show  the  extreme  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  his  thinking  and  that 
of  our  own  country. 

He  revives  certain  tenets  of  G. 
Stanley  Hall’s  psychology,  and  he  adds 
a  section  of  his  own  on  psychological 
types.  His  position  here  he  sets  forth 
in  a  table  that  is  as  fascinating  as  it  is, 
in  the  writer’s  judgment,  untrue. 
Only  a  study  of  it  can  do  it  justice. 
It  only  goes  to  show  what  different 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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conclusions  can  be  reached  by  people 
who  have  the  same  basic  concept  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  individual. 

With  all  its  inconsistencies,  as 
viewed  from  this  side  of  the  water,  the 
book  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  literature  of  the  progressive- 
school  movement. 

Pupil  Personnel 

H.  B.  Chapman 

There  has  been  complaint  in  some 
quarters  as  to  the  amount  of  clerical 
work  demanded  of  teachers.  The  cur¬ 
rent  emphasis  upon  cumulative  records 
and  the  necessity  of  teaching  pupils  in 
relatively  small  homogeneous  groups 
organized  in  terms  of  pupils’  needs  do 
not  augur  a  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  record-keeping  bound  to  be  nec¬ 
essary. 

There  is  need,  therefore,  that  the 
new  teacher  entering  the  service  as 
well  as  those  older  in  the  service 
should  gain  not  only  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  underlying  psychology 
which  makes  necessary  so  many  records 
but  also  a  clear  conception  of  the  es¬ 
sentials  in  record-keeping.  Further¬ 
more,  there  devolves  upon  those  who 
are  in  charge,  the  obligation  of  devis¬ 
ing  blanks  which  reduce  the  labor  in¬ 
volved  to  a  minimum  and  at  the  same 
time  insure  a  maximum  of  accuracy. 

Such  service  is  rendered  by  Dr. 
Heck’s  new  book  The  Administration 
of  Pupil  Personnel.^  It  presents  in 
compact  readable  form  the  principles 
and  techniques  which  apply  to  all  those 
phases  of  pupil-personnel  work  with 
which  the  teacher  comes  in  contact. 

'Heck,  A.  O.  The  Administration  of  Pupil  Per¬ 
sonnel.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Company,  1929. 

jtx  +  479  pp. 


Pupil  attendance,  child  labor,  records  I 
and  reports  for  the  superintendent’s  of-  I 
fice,  reports  to  parents,  classification  of 
pupils,  adjustments  to  the  needs  of 
pupils,  school  marks,  problems  involved 
in  school  failure,  age-grade-progress 
studies,  and  the  use  of  graphs  and 
tables  as  a  means  of  interpreting  sum¬ 
marized  data  are  all  considered.  Am¬ 
ple  illustrations  of  procedure  are  pro¬ 
vided  from  actual,  as  opposed  to  theo¬ 
retical,  installations.  The  shortcomings 
of  current  practice  are  pointed  out,  ar¬ 
guments  pro  and  con  are  summarized, 
and  definite,  clear-cut  proposals  for 
modification  or  future  procedure  are 
set  up  for  solving  the  problems  in¬ 
volved.  Throughout  the  entire  discus¬ 
sion  the  author  pleads  for  uniform, 
cumulative,  and  objective  records,  em¬ 
bodying  the  use  of  terms  scientifically 
defined  and  having  the  same  connota¬ 
tion  for  all  who  desire  to  use  them. 

The  entire  treatment  is  direct, 
abounding  in  a  wealth  of  factual  and 
illustrative  material,  much  of  which 
heretofore  has  been  widely  scattered 
and  inaccessible.  In  addition  each 
chapter  closes  with  a  carefully  selected 
annotated  bibliography  of  source  ma¬ 
terial.  In  short,  the  administrator  as 
well  as  the  teacher  will  find  in  The 
Administration  of  Pupil  Personnel  a 
storehouse  of  valuable  material  on  all 
phases  of  child-accounting. 

*  f  r 

A  Standardized  French  Test  pre¬ 
pared  by  Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  just  been  published  by  the 
John  C.  Winston  Company,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  There  are  three  tests  in  the 
series,  each  of  which  is  designed  to 
cover  certain  lessons  in  Cours  Pratique, 
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A  Mental  Survey  of  a  Rural  School 

Pearl  Bretnall 


As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done,  a  model  for 
the  kind  of  information  that  such  a  survey  should  give, 
and  the  kind  of  help  such  a  situation  needs,  the  report 
of  this  mental  survey  seems  to  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
As  such  it  is  offered  to  the  readers  of  this  Bulletin  by 
the  Director  of  the  Clinic,  H.  H.  Goddard. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
teacher  of  a  small  rural  school,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Columbus,  requested 
the  Psychological  Clinic  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Psychology,  Ohio  State 
University,  to  give  mental  tests  to  the 
pupils  of  his  school.  Somewhat  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  work, 
he  wished  to  know  whether  the  cause 
of  these  unsatisfactory  results  was  his 
own  methods  or  the  raw  material  upon 
which  he  was  working. 

The  matter  was  turned  over  to  a 
group  of  competent  assistants  from  the 
Clinic,  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
drive  to  the  school,  give  as  many  tests 
as  were  necessary,  or  as  time  permitted, 
and  return  the  same  day.  The  follow¬ 
ing  report  was  prepared  by  one  of  the 
group  and  sent  to  the  teacher. 

THE  REPORT  TO  THE  TEACHER 

The  mental  survey  of  this  group  of 
children  was  based  on  the  scores  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  variety  of  tests.  The  so- 
called  intelligence  rating  was  based  on 
the  agreement  of  scores  from  the 
Stanford  Binet,  the  Illinois  Examina¬ 
tion,  the  Morgan  and  the  Haggerty 
intelligence  tests,  and  the  Healy  Pic¬ 
ture  Completion  Test.  Motor  ability 
was  judged  by  the  use  of  the  Goddard 


Form  Board.  General  school  ranking 
was  appraised  by  the  Ohio  Literacy 
Test  and  the  Morrison-McCall  Spell¬ 
ing  Scale. 

In  Table  I  the  scores  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  tests  are  characteristically  expressed 
according  to  the  test  as  mental  ages,  in¬ 
telligence  quotient,  grade,  or  percentile 
rank.  For  example,  Mary  A.  has  an 
I.  Q.  of  95  on  the  Stanford  Revision 
of  the  Binet-Simon  Test.  This  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  dividing  her  chronological 
age  which  was  ten  years  one  month 
into  her  mental  age — nine  years  seven 
months.  If  she  had  been  nine  years 
old  and  had  made  a  score  of  nine  years 
in  mental  age,  her  intelligence  quotient 
would  have  been  100.  On  some  tests, 
only  the  mental  age  is  given;  on 
others,  only  the  intelligence  quotient. 
On  still  other  tests — the  Healy  Pic¬ 
torial  Completion,  II — the  percentile 
is  given.  This  measure  shows  how  the 
individual  compares  with  others  of  his 
age.  A  50-percentile  rating  would 
mean  that  a  child  was  average  for  his 
age,  while  a  60-percentile  rating 
would  show  that  he  was  10  percent 
above  the  average. 

The  Stanford  Binet  individual  test 
gives  the  most  reliable  index  of  gen- 
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eral  intelligence.  The  intelligence 
quotients  on  this  test  have  been  classi¬ 
fied  by  Terman  thus; 


Comparative  InteUisence 

Rating  Quotient 

Fetble-mindedness .  0-  70 

Border-line  cases,  dullness .  70-  80 

Dullness,  rarely  classified  as  feeble-mind¬ 
edness,  backwardness  rather .  80-  90 

Average  or  normal  intelligence .  90-110 

Superior  intelligence . 110-120 

On  the  twenty  Stanford  Binet  tests 


given  in  this  school,  sixteen  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  score  less  than  90.  These  results 
confirm  the  teacher’s  opinion  that  the 
majority  of  these  pupils  are  mentally 
inferior. 

The  tests  given  each  child  serve  in 
most  cases  only  to  substantiate  the 
teacher’s  opinion  of  his  general  ability. 
The  scores  of  each  pupil  were  studied 
in  detail,  and  a  personal  summary  was 
prepared.  Space  will  not  permit  the 
inclusion  of  all  these  case  reports,  but 
a  few  characteristic  ones  are  included. 

CASE  SUMMARIES - 

Mary  A. — 

Mary  A.  is  of  average  intelligence  and 
seems  correctly  placed  in  the  fifth  grade. 
Her  motor  ability  seems  about  average,  al¬ 
though  she  scored  rather  low  on  the  God¬ 
dard  Form  Board  because  she  became  so 
excited.  She  seems  to  lack  physical  stamina ; 
physical  training  will  undoubtedly  help 
her. 

Flora  A. — 

Flora  is  of  average  intelligence,  which 
means  that  she  is  decidedly  above  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  pupils  in  this  group.  No  per¬ 
formance  tests  were  given  to  measure  her 
motor  ability.  She  would  likely  be  able  to 
complete  a  high-school  course.  In  view  of 
the  home  situation,  however,  this  may  not 
be  possible.  She  should,  however,  be  re¬ 
quired  to  come  regularly  for  a  part  of  each 
day  if  she  comes  at  all.  She  might  help 
with  the  younger  children  and  assist  in  the 


games  and  in  the  workshop.  At  the  same 
time,  the  teacher  might  give  her  some 
first-year  high-school  work  if  he  wished. 
Marie  H. — 

All  tests  of  mental  ability  given  Marie 
show  her  markedly  inferior,  bordering  on 
feeble-mindedness.  Her  motor  ability,  also 
low,  is  more  nearly  average,  however.  Her 
listlessness,  poor  coloring,  and  underweight 
record  may  be  due  to  malnutrition;  or,  in 
part  at  least,  to  her  inferior  development. 
Certainly,  observance  of  rules  of  hygiene 
and  physical  training  will  improve  her 
health  and  posture,  and  perhaps  her  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Seventh-grade  work  is  too  difii- 
cult  for  her  as  yet.  She  will  not  be  able  to 
complete  academic  work  of  the  eighth 
grade  successfully.  If  there  is  no  chance 
of  her  trying  to  enter  high  school,  I  rec¬ 
ommend  that  she  be  graduated  at  sixteen 
even  though  her  work  may  not  have  been 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Manual  work 
is  especially  desirable  for  her. 

Goldie  H. — 

Goldie  may  be  classed  as  dull,  or  very 
backward.  With  continual  drill  she  will  be 
able  to  complete  eighth-grade  work  but 
not  high-school  work.  Her  level  of  motor 
performance  is  average,  that  is,  about  two 
years  above  that  of  her  mental  ability,  con¬ 
sequently,  much  more  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  practical  way  by  giving  her  manual 
work  that  will  develop  this  ability.  She  is 
near-sighted  and  has  an  eye-twitch  that 
may  indicate  a  more  serious  optical  or 
nervous  disorder.  A  competent  optician 
should  remove  these  handicaps  to  her  al¬ 
ready  difficult  school  progress. 

Harold  H. — 

The  levels  of  Harold’s  performance  on 
various  scales  differed  markedly.  On  the 
Stanford  Binet  he  gave  evidence  of  aver¬ 
age  ability.  His  motor  ability  seems  some¬ 
what  above  average.  Yet  his  scores  on 
group  tests  were  very  low.  These  incon¬ 
sistencies  tend  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
he  is  a  psychopathic  individual  and  will 
continue  to  be  erratic  in  his  behavior.  Our 
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tests  threw  little  light  on  a  solution  for  the 
teacher’s  problem.  Perhaps  Harold  is  tied 
down  too  closely  to  home  duties  and  by 
home  supervision.  I  suggest  that  he  secure 
some  mechanical  work  outside,  if  possible, 
and  then  be  given  quite  a  bit  of  liberty  in 
spending  his  money.  In  school  hours,  let 
him  do  work  that  interests  him  as  much  as 
possible.  Manual  training  will  be  especi¬ 
ally  valuable  for  him.  School  will  probably 
continue  to  irk  him  and  he  may  develop 
a  resentful  attitude.  I  should  let  him  leave 
school  and  go  to  work  as  soon  as  he  com¬ 
pletes  the  eighth  grade  even  fairly  well. 
Marjorie  H. — 

Marjorie  has  less  mental  ability  than 
Harold,  but  a  much  greater  chance  of 
succeeding  after  leaving  school  because  she 
is  industrious,  patient,  and  of  an  even  dis¬ 
position.  She  classifies  as  dull  mentally  and 
probably  will  not  be  able  to  do  high-school 
work.  Her  nails  were  badly  bitten,  and 
she  gave  other  evidences  of  nervousness. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  her  having  to  do 
eighth-grade  work,  which  is  really  too  hard 
for  her;  or  it  may  be  the  nervousness  of 
adolescence. 

Ilene  K. — 

Ilene  seems  of  average  intelligence, 
above  the  average  for  the  group.  She  will 
probably  present  no  serious  educational 
problem. 

Duane  and  Robert  R. — 

Robert  and  Duane  are  Mongolian  Type 
imbeciles  of  a  low-grade  of  mentality. 
They  will  never  be  able  to  accomplish 
school  work  and  should  not  be  required 
or  allowed  to  come  to  school  since  they 
take  time  others  could  benefit  by.^ 

Edwin  T. — 

Edwin  was  so  shy  that  answers  were  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  and  results  must  be  dis¬ 
counted  somewhat.  On  a  reexamination, 

^  In  regard  to  Duane  and  Robert  R.  the  ex¬ 
aminers  suggested  that  the  teacher  use  the  state¬ 
ment  as  an  official  report  in  the  attempt  to  have 
them  excused  from  attendance  at  school  because 
of  the  mental  incapacity  of  each  to  profit  by 
Instruction. 


his  intelligence  quotient  on  the  Stanford 
Binet  might  perhaps  be  above  77.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  he  will  always  have 
difficulty  in  academic  subjects  and  will 
probably  repeat  some  of  the  grades.  His 
motor  ability  was  above  the  average,  for 
he  ranked  in  the  76-percentile  on  the 
Mare  and  Foal  and  the  Manikin  Tests. 
He  should  be  allowed  to  develop  through 
handwork. 

Dwight  W. — 

Dwight  made  the  lowest  score  of  the 
group  on  Stanford  Binet  tests,  with  an 
I.  Q.  of  67.  Since  65  is  usually  considered 
as  an  institution’s  highest  level  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  he  may  be  classed  as  a  border-line 
case,  almost  a  high-grade  moron.  His  score 
of  thirteen  years  in  spelling  shows  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  profit  by  drill.  You  cannot  expect 
him  to  master  seventh-  or  eighth-grade 
arithmetic  and  language  by  that  method, 
however.  Since  he  would  not  attempt 
high-school  work  anyway,  I  suggest  that 
he  be  allowed  to  pass  despite  his  grades, 
for  nothing  save  manual  work  now  will  be 
of  much  value  to  him  in  obtaining  a  living. 
Glenn  W. — 

Glenn  is  dull,  but  he  is  not  to  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  feeble-minded.  The  work  of  the 
upper  grades  will  be  very  difficult  for  him, 
too.  In  things  which  he  can  do  he  seems 
quick  and  industrious.  He  is  seemingly  of 
superior  motor  ability,  consequently,  again 
1  suggest  manual  work  as  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  value.  His  lack  of  ability  to  concen¬ 
trate  may  be  due  to  lack  of  interest  In 
school  subjects  that  are  difficult  for  him, 
or  perhaps,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  nerv¬ 
ousness  caused  by  eye  strain.  His  eyes  are 
in  serious  need  of  correction. 

curricular  adjustments — 

Since  only  one-third  of  the  pupils 
are  of  even  average  intelligence,  the 
curriculum  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
capacities  of  the  individuals.  Most  of 
them  cannot  successfully  perform  the 
academic  work  of  the  upper  grades; 
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and  such  work  as  arithmetic,  reading, 
composition,  spelling,  and  writing  will 
have  to  be  taught  by  constant  drill. 
The  teacher  has  evidently  done  this  in 
spelling,  for  in  every  case  but  one  the 
score  on  the  test  was  decidedly  above 
any  other  performances.  In  view  of 
their  comparative  proficiency  in  spell¬ 
ing,  it  is  suggested  that  less  time  be 
spent  henceforward  on  the  subject. 
Judging  by  the  responses  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  tests,  it  is  further  suggested  that 
more  time  be  spent  on  arithmetic  and 
on  oral  and  written  composition,  for 
the  children  need  to  be  able  to  express 
their  ideas  more  easily  and  accurately. 

Beyond  acquiring  a  few  essentials 
in  these  subjects,  academic  work  will 
be  of  less  value  than  manual  work. 
These  children  will  work  with  their 
hands  rather  than  with  their  heads 
after  leaving  school;  so  a  considerable 
portion  of  school  timte  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  work  that  will  develop  motor 
ability.  The  teacher  is  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  here  by  lack  of  facilities,  al¬ 
though  some  simple  work  in  clay¬ 
modelling,  paper-folding,  and  paper¬ 
cutting  would  be  possible  even  now. 

Physical  training  should  be  included 
in  every  day’s  program.  The  children 
need  corrective  exercises  to  improve 
their  posture.  They  also  need  to  learn 
how  to  play  together;  cooperative  play 
is  a  valuable  avenue  of  self-expression 
for  all  ages  and  should  be  encouraged. 
The  Physical  Education  Department 
of  the  University  recommends  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  for  the  Elementary 
Grades  by  Lydia  Clark  as  a  book  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  school. 

The  suggestion  is  also  made  that  the 
unused  room  of  the  school  be  turned 
into  a  playroom  and  simple  work¬ 


shop.  Woodwork  can  probably  give  the 
best  motor  training  for  the  least  ex¬ 
pense  of  any  manual  activity  for 
school.  Both  boys  and  girls  can  be 
interested  in  it.  The  equipment  can 
be  simple  at  first:  two  or  more  crude 
work  benches,  one  coping  saw,  a  rip 
saw,  a  jack  plane,  a  yard  stick,  and  a 
few  dollars  worth  of  nails  and  boards. 
Each  child  could  bring  his  own  ham¬ 
mer  and  perhaps  also  some  of  the 
other  tools  needed.  The  pupils  could 
be  taught  not  only  to  mend  furniture 
and  wood  articles  at  home,  but  also  to 
make  many  simple,  useful,  and  amus¬ 
ing  things  from  wood.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Stone  of  the  Industrial  Education  De¬ 
partment  of  the  University  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  books  for  such 
use,  named  in  order  of  their  probable 
value:  Shof  Projects  Based  on  Com¬ 
munity  Problems  by  M.  G.  Burton; 
Handwork  for  Boys  by  Charles  F. 
Hughes;  Essentials  of  Wood  Working 
by  I.  S.  Griffith;  and  The  Farmer^ s 
Shop  Book  by  Louis  M.  Roehl. 

A  workshop  will  be  of  so  much 
value  to  the  children  in  the  school 
that  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
County  should  give  some  aid  in  equip¬ 
ping  it.  Dr.  Stone  has  suggested  the 
following  list  of  tools: 

yard  stick  and  rules 
1  cut-off  saw 
1  rip  saw 

1  or  more  coping  saws 
1  back  saw — 12  or  14  inches 
1  set  of  twist  drills  sizes  4,  5,  6 
1  ratchet  brace,  10  inches 
1  tri-square 
1  pair  pliers,  8  inches 
1  small  hand  drill — use  wire 
brads  for  very  small  drills 
1  set  of  drills 
1  nail  set 

3  chisels — }4-inch  firmer  chisel,  y^-inch 
firmer  chisel,  ^-inch  firmer 
chisel 
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1  Washetaw  oilstone — or 

other  suitable  oilstones 
1  claw  hammer,  12  ounce 
1  jack  plane 
1  pair  7-inch  dividers 

In  the  spring,  gardening  could  be 
carried  on  by  the  entire  group  under 
supervision.  These  non-academic  ac¬ 
tivities  will  interest  the  pupils  much 
more  and  will  be  of  greater  value  to 
them  than  the  usual  school  studies. 
There  are  none  in  the  school  who 
would  not  profit  from  them. 

These  recommendations  for  motor 
training  and  manual  training  are  very 
important.  Many  children  can  learn 


to  think  in  terms  of  actual  objects  who 
are  unable  to  think  in  terms  merely  of 
books  and  words.  In  later  life  most  of 
these  children  will  never  use  what  they 
learned  at  school  except  simple  num¬ 
ber  combinations,  simple  letter  writing, 
and  reading  newspapers.  Since  the 
school  has  an  extra  room  to  work  in, 
the  teacher  might  try  out  the  building 
of  a  store,  where  buying  and  selling 
could  give  them  experience  with  the 
everyday  exchanges  of  money  for  sup¬ 
plies;  it  will  give  them  a  more  vital 
interest  in  their  school  work  and  teach 
them  better  methods  of  daily  living. 


^  Educational  Readings  ^ 


Sturtevant,  Sarah  M.,  and  Strang,  Ruth. 
“Activities  of  High  School  Girls — A  Study  of 
the  Daily  Schedules  of  One  Hundred  Fifty- 
two  Pupils,”  Teachers  College  Record,  30: 
562-71,  March,  1929. 

The  aim  of  the  investigation  reported  here 
was  to  determine  the  average  daily  time  spent  in 
various  activities,  individual  and  group  differences 
in  these  respects,  and  differences  between  superior 
girls  and  those  of  an  unselected  group  in  matters 
of  daily  schedules.  Miss  Mythical — the  average 
girl  student — spent  nine  and  a  half  hours  in 
sleep,  one  hour  In  physical  activity,  one  and  one- 
half  hours  in  eating,  two  and  a  half  hours  in 
study,  one-half  hour  In  extra-classroom  activity, 
one  and  one-half  hours  in  social  activity,  one- 
half  hour  “fooling  around,”  one  hour  in  home 
duties,  one  hour  recreational  reading  and  music. 

Troth,  Dennis  C.  “A  Ten  Minute  Observation 
in  the  Library,”  School  and  Society,  29:336-38, 
March  9,  1929. 

Attacking  the  problem  of  distractions  to  good 
study,  100  students  in  the  University  of  Illinois, 
26  boys  and  74  girls,  observed  in  a  period  of 
two  days  the  study  habits  and  distractions  of  100 
students  in  the  first  ten-minute  period  of  their 
work  in  the  main  reading  room  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Library. 

The  most  prevailing  distraction  was  that  of 
talking,  it  being  a  distraction  not  only  to  the 
talker  but  to  the  students  near-by.  Of  the  100 


students  observed  no  one  was  reported  with  full 
ten  minutes  of  concentration.  Three  girls  and 
one  boy  spent  the  entire  tea  minutes  under  dis¬ 
traction.  One  hundred  sixty-one  cases  of  dis¬ 
traction  were  recorded  against  the  50  boys  ob¬ 
served  and  188  cases  against  the  50  girls.  The 
total  time  of  boys  given  to  distraction  was  37.6 
percent,  for  the  girls  42.4  percent. 

Williams,  Allan  J.  “A  Comparison  of  Teacher- 
Training  Centers  with  Schools  Having  a 
Population  of  Like  Ability,”  Educational  Ai- 
ministration  and  Supervision,  15:184-89,  March, 
1929. 

New  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Buffalo  are 
grouped  in  training  centers  where  their  teach¬ 
ing  Is  carefully  supervised  for  a  year  or  more. 
In  these  schools  there  is  practically  a  complete 
change  of  teaching  staff  each  year.  Through 
careful  testing,  the  results  of  instruction  in  nine 
teacher-training  centers  are  compared  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  with  those  in  nine  schools  paired  with  them. 
The  results  In  reading  are  practically  Identical 
for  each  group  while  there  is  a  slight  advantage 
in  English,  arithmetic,  and  spelling  in  favor  of 
the  regular  schools. 

Bagley,  Wilmam  C.  “Some  Handicaps  of 
Character  Education  in  the  United  States.” 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision, 
15:241-49,  April,  1929. 

Character  education  Is  handicapped  through 
“the  constantly  increasing  mobility  of  our  popu- 


Ution,”  through  diversified  standards  of  conduct, 
and  through  the  American  “tradition  of  lawless¬ 
ness.”  Over-emphasis  upon  and  misconstrued 
meaning  of  the  freedom  theory  of  education,  the 
softening  influences  of  modern  life,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  moral  hazard  of  educational  leisure  and 
accumulated  wealth  all  have  made  more  difficult 
the  work  of  character  education.  “Public  edu¬ 
cation  will  solve  these  problems,”  but  soft  peda¬ 
gogy  and  freedom  as  an  end  in  education  will 
not  show  the  way.  “There  must  be  iron  in  the 
blood  of  education  and  lime  in  the  bone.  The 
only  freedom  that  is  thinkable  today  is  disci¬ 
plined  freedom.  In  the  individual  as  in  the 
race,  true  freedom  is  always  a  conquest,  never 
a  gift.” 

Georges,  J.  S.  “The  Nature  of  Difficulties  En¬ 
countered  in  Reading  Mathematics,”  School 
ReviezVf  37:2X7-27,  March,  1929. 

The  material  here  used  was  gathered  by  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  pupils  who  had  difficulty  in 
interpreting  any  part  of  the  mathematical  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  regular  course  work.  Twenty-three 
percent  of  all  difficulties  were  caused  by  mathe¬ 
matical  vocabulary  and  nineteen  percent  by  sym¬ 
bols  and  notations.  Twenty-one  percent  of  the 
difficulties  were  due  to  inability  to  interpret  au¬ 
thors’  illustrative  material.  Difficulties  reported 
were  essentially  reading  difficulties  as  indicated 
in  the  title. 

Buckingham,  B.  R.  “Research  in  Teacher  Sup¬ 
ply  and  Demand,”  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Supervision,  15:259-68,  April,  1929. 
Annual  detailed  analysis  of  factors  in  teacher 
supply  and  demand  is  a  duty  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  Supply  and  demand  in 
the  teaching  profession  are  relative,  depending 
upon  the  attractiveness  of  positions,  the  standards 
of  employing  bodies,  and  the  requirements  of 
certification.  Dr.  Buckingham  brings  out  clearly 
that  a  study  of  supply  and  demand  must  consider 
qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  factors.  He 
points  out  in  his  usual  clear  style  the  numerous 
problems  involved  in  getting  at  the  relationship 
of  supply  and  demand. 

IN  PAPER  COVERS 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educational 
Sociology.  Objectives  of  Education.  New 
York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1929.  vi  -f  185  pp. 

This  second  yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Educational  Sociology  is  written 
by  Professors  Cox,  Peters,  and  Snedden.  In  the 
major  portion  of  the  book  Professor  Snedden  dis¬ 
cusses  the  values  of  educational  psychology  in 
providing  the  objectives  of  education.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  centers  around  the  following  topics: 
social  values  basic  to  educational  values,  educa¬ 


tion  for  performance  powers  versus  education 
for  utilizations,  education  towards  present  versus 
deferred  optimum  functioning.  Professor  Peters 
presents  an  interesting  study  of  the  objectives  of 
education  for  worthy  home  membership.  This 
will  be  of  particular  value  to  people  who  are 
interested  in  home  economics. 

Irmina,  Sister  M.  The  Relative  Merits  of  the 
Methods  of  Subtraction.  Washington,  D.  C., 
Catholic  Education  Press,  1928.  29  pp. 

(Catholic  University  of  America,  Educational 
Research  Bulletin,  Vol.  iii.  No.  9) 

This  article  presents  a  survey  of  the  various 
studies  and  findings  with  reference  to  methods 
of  subtraction.  The  subject  is  completely  and 
adequately  treated  and  best  of  all  the  language 
is  such  that  all  can  read  the  pamphlet  with  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  article  is  well  worth  reading 
by  all  who  would  learn  of  the  best  that  is  known 
concerning  methods  of  subtraction. 

Wilson,  G.  M.  lOO^c  Accuracy  in  the  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Arithmetic:  Addition.  New  York, 
University  Publishing  Company,  1928.  48  pp. 
This  pamphlet  is  characterized  as  a  preliminary 
and  experimental  edition.  Its  purpose,  appar¬ 
ently,  is  to  describe  the  work  in  the  fundamentals 
of  arithmetic  which  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
New  England  States  under  Dr.  Wilson’s  direc¬ 
tion.  The  procedures  as  described  rest  upon 
sound  principles  of  well-known  validity.  Anyone 
who  follows  them  carefully  will  be  sure  to  get 
substantial  improvement  where  improvement  is 
needed. 

In  later  editions  the  author  will  undoubtedly 
give  reasons  for  his  plan  of  grouping  the  com¬ 
binations  for  purposes  of  teaching.  He  has 
thought  best  to  mix  some  difficult  combinations 
with  the  easy  ones  from  the  very  first.  This 
tendency  toward  reversion  to  old  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  practice  merits  a  more  careful  defense 
than  Dr.  Wilson  gives  to  it. 

Even  in  its  experimental  form  the  pamphlet 
presents  one  of  the  most  detailed  systems  of 
guidance  that  has  yet  appeared  for  the  teacher. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  a  final  edition  not  only 
for  addition  but  for  the  remaining  fundamental 
processes  as  well. 

BOOKS  TO  READ^ 

Maguire,  Edward  R.  The  Group  Study  Plan. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1928. 
XV  -j-  203  pp. 

Mr.  Maguire,  a  junior  high-school  principal 
in  New  York  City,  writes  enthusiastically  of  the 
group-study  plan  of  handling  classroom  work,  as 
carried  out  in  his  own  school.  The  plan  involves 

*  The  books  that  follow  have  been  reviewed 
either  by  graduate  students  or  by  members  of 
the  faculty  of  Ohio  State  University. 
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dividing  each  clast  into  two  or  more  groups, 
one  of  which  it  engaged  in  study  at  any  given 
time,  while  another  may  be  gathered  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  discussing  an  assignment  under  the 
chairmanship  of  a  group  leader,  and  a  third 
group  may  be  at  the  blackboard.  The  teacher 
meanwhile  is  left  largely  free  to  serve  as  consult¬ 
ant  for  the  assignment  group  or  to  appraise  the 
work  of  those  at  the  blackboard.  The  program 
includes  a  large  amount  of  self-directed  study 
and  discussion  under  the  direction  of  student 
leaders  and  it  calls  for  carefully  developed  pro¬ 
cedures  in  study,  outlines  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  methods  for  appraisal  of  accomplishment. 
The  last  half  of  the  volume  presents  outlines  of 
group-study  plans  which  will  serve  as  samples 
and  make  clear  by  concrete  instances  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  work.  There  are  also  photographs 
of  classes  preceding  under  the  plan.  The  volume 
should  be  of  distinct  value  to  those  interested  in 
schemes  for  making  class  procedures  more  flexible 
and  dynamic. 

S.  L.  Presset 

Harry,  David  P.,  Jr.  Cozt  of  Living  of  Teach¬ 
ers  in  the  State  of  New  York.  New  York, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1928. 

vi -j-  184  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No. 
320) 

New  York  State  distributes  large  sums  of 
money  in  an  attempt  to  equalize  educational  op¬ 
portunity.  In  general  this  money  is  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  a  “weighted”  pupil  technique 
which  gives  proportionately  more  aid  to  smaller 
schools.  The  diflference  between  the  cost  of  caring 
for  the  educational  need  of  each  community  and 
of  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  a  uniform  tax 
rate  is  provided  by  the  state-aid  fund.  Many 
teachers  in  the  larger  communities  have  felt  that 
they  should  receive  more  aid,  because  the  cost  of 
living  there  is  higher  than  that  in  the  smaller 
places. 

“The  cost  of  buying  a  carefully  defined  list  of 
articles  and  conveniences  chosen  to  represent  the 
budget  of  the  single  woman  teacher  living  away 
from  home”  was  determined  with  the  assistance 
of  superintendents  of  schools  and  home-economics 
teachers  throughout  the  state.  Advice  was  sought 
from  all  possible  sources  regarding  the  articles 
and  services  which  should  be  contained  in  the 
budget  of  the  teacher.  Considerable  care  was  ex¬ 
ercised  in  making  certain  that  the  prices  secured 
were  representative  and  that  prices  of  comparable 
items  were  used.  Indexes  were  computed  for  food, 
rent,  clothing,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  It  was 
found  that  a  much  shorter  index  was  reliable.  A 
cost-of-living  index  for  each  of  the  8$  communi¬ 
ties  was  set  up.  With  100  as  the  average  of  the 
8S  communities  studied,  the  ranges  of  indexes 
was  from  90.4  to  126.4 — the  largest  index  was 


40  percent  more  than  the  lowest.  A  plan  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  including  the  cost  of  living  as  a 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  state  aid.  This 
formula  can  be  easily  applied.  In  general,  it 
would  allow  more  money  to  the  larger  com¬ 
munities  than  to  the  smaller,  because  the  cost  of 
living  in  general  increased  with  the  size  of  the 
community.  To  those  who  have  observed  in 
other  states  the  desire  of  teachers  to  move  from 
the  smaller  communities  into  larger  ones  some¬ 
times  often  at  a  reduced  salary,  the  logic  of  the 
state  giving  an  increased  amount  to  cities  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  is  not 
entirely  clear.  The  social  and  cultural  advantages 
of  the  larger  places  just  do  not  exist  in  the 
smaller  communities. 

E.  W.  Anderson 

Johns,  Roe  Lykll.  State  and  Local  Administra¬ 
tion  of  School  Transportation.  New  York, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1928. 
ix  -|-  134  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No. 
330) 

The  first  part  of  this  study  is  given  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  technique  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  need  for  and  the  administration  of 
state  aid  for  transportation.  The  minimum  pro¬ 
gram  for  transportation  needs  it  computed  in 
terms  of  the  percent  which  the  average  daily 
attendance  per  pupils  transported  bears  to  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  the  pupils  per  square 
mile.  The  minimum  program  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  pupils  transported  “in  the  aver¬ 
age  community  in  a  group  of  communities  whose 
needs  for  transportation  are  similar  due  to  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  effects  of  factors  beyond  the 
control  of  those  communities.” 

The  second  part  of  the  study  is  a  plan  for 
local  administration  of  school  transportation 
based  largely  on  an  intensive  study  of  pupil 
transportation  in  Florida.  The  required  forms 
are  also  included.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
growth  in  this  phase  of  public  education  which 
had  its  inception  in  the  Massachusetts  law  in 
1869  by  which  school  districts  were  authorized 
to  tax  themselves  for  this  purpose.  For  the  year 
1926-27,  it  was  estimated  that  transportation  was 
provided  for  approximately  one  and  one-half 
million  children  at  a  cost  of  forty  million  dol¬ 
lars  or  2.5  percent  of  the  total  current  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  public  schools  for  that  year. 

T.  C.  Holy 

Fontaine,  E.  Clarxe.  IVays  to  Better  Teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Secondary  School,  Boston,  Ginn 
and  Company,  1928.  xi  -|-  271  pp. 

The  author,  who  is  supervisor  of  high  schools 
in  Maryland,  states  that  his  main  purpose  in 
writing  the  book  is  to  sensitize  our  high-school 
teachers  to  the  demands  which  the  times  make 
on  our  schools.  These  demands  are  discussed  in 
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the  five  chapters:  “Lesson-Hearing  versus  Teach- 
inyt”  “The  Assignment  of  Lessonsj”  “Some 
Illustrative  Teaching  Procedures}”  “The  Method 
of  the  Recitation}”  and  “Aims  and  Devices.” 
The  first  chapter  prepares  the  way  by  contrasting 
traditional  teaching  methods  with  methods  that 
involve  real  learning.  Chapter  II  centers  at¬ 
tention  on  the  assignment — a  phase  of  teaching 
so  often  ignored — the  planning  of  daily  work, 
the  relation  of  definite  goals  to  the  assignment, 
and  the  essentials  of  a  good  assignment.  Chap¬ 
ter  III  contains  examples  of  effective  teaching 
in  Latin,  French,  science,  mathematics,  history, 
English  literature,  and  American  democracy. 
Chapter  IV  insists  on  less  emphasis  on  testing 
as  a  procedure  in  teaching  and  more  on  develop¬ 
ment,  assignment,  and  directed  study.  The  last 
chapter  discusses  miscellaneous  things  rather  than 
aims  and  devices.  The  volume  is  well  written. 

It  deals  with  some  of  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  improving  high-school  teaching 
and  contains  much  that  should  prove  helpful  to 
all  high-school  teachers. 

D.  H.  Eieenberrv 

Blacehurst,  J.  Herbert.  Principles  and 
Methods  of  High-Sehool  Mathematics.  New 
York,  Century  Company,  1928.  xiv  -|-  ^55  pp. 
Beginning  with  a  comparatively  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  of  guiding  principles  and  general  sub¬ 
jects,  the  author  leads  on  to  specific  objectives 
and  methods  of  teaching.  The  chapters  on 
“Planning”  and  “Teaching  Units”  are  particu¬ 
larly  helpful.  Some  two  hundred  pages  are 
devoted  to  methods  of  teaching,  including  drill, 
units  of  work,  project  method,  and  standardized 
tests.  This  material  should  prove  helpful  to 
younger  teachers,  in  fact,  the  book  will  probably 
appeal  more  to  beginners  than  to  experienced 
teachers.  However,  the  author’s  concept  of  his 
task  is  broad  enough  to  keep  away  from  mere 
rules  and  devices.  He  has  given  us  a  book  rich  in 
content  and  comprehensive  in  scope. 

Ralph  Livingstok 

Low,  Barbara.  Psycho-analysis  and  Education. 

New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1928.  224  pp. 

The  title  of  this  book  will  doubtless  lead  many 
teachers  to  feel  that  they  must  read  it.  However, 
in  these  days  when  there  is  so  much  to  read,  it 
may  be  appreciated  if  we  state  at  the  beginning 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  any  teacher  should 
read  the  book.  Some  psychoanalysts  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  read  it  and  think  it  is  good.  For  the 
anti-analysts  the  title  of  the  second  chapter,  “The 
Unconscious  Mind,”  will  be  sufficient.  They  will 
read  no  farther. 

^  Teachers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  teachings  of  Freud  and  the  analysts 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups  in  reference  to 


this  book.  Those  who  have  read  widely  and  are 
familiar  with  the  history  and  theories  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  discover  that  we  have  here  merely  old 
and  well-known  principles  and  practices  under  a 
new  name  and  sometimes  accounted  for  by  a 
new  theory.  The  younger  teachers  who  are  not 
so  well  read  will  find  little  that  they  can  under¬ 
stand  and  still  less  that  will  be  of  help  to  them 
in  their  practical  work. 

The  book  closes  with  a  few  pages  discussing 
mental  tests.  The  author  does  not  even  know 
what  mental  tests  are}  but,  having  heard  the 
words,  she  makes  a  guess  and  unfortunately 
guesses  wrong.  She  refers  to  them  as  “a  con¬ 
venient  device  for  estimating  the  degree  of  some 
mental  process — such  as  the  quantitative  power 
of  remembering  or  forgetting,  the  swiftness  of 
reactions  in  given  mental  situations,  the  degree 
of  accuracy  in  observation,  or  mental  judgment, 
etc.” 

If  the  review  has  aroused  your  curiosity  and 
you  want  to  read  the  book  to  see  what  kind  of 
stuff  can  get  published  and  Is  read  by  a  good 
many  people,  do  so,  but  do  not  expect  to  get  any 
information.  Inspiration,  or  help  in  teaching. 

H.  H.  GoDDARn 

Koos,  L.  V.  The  Questionnaire  in  Education. 
New  York,  Macmillan  Company,  1928.  vii  -j- 
178  pp. 

Dr.  Koos  has  presented  briefly  and  concisely 
the  Issues  involved  in  the  questionnaire  method 
of  investigation,  the  extent  to  which  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  is  being  used  in  the  field  of  education, 
and  some  of  the  factors  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  making  of  questionnaires  and  deter¬ 
mining  problems  with  which  they  may  be  used. 
It  closes  with  fourteen  recommendations  regard¬ 
ing  questionnaires  and  their  use. 

E.  J.  Ashbaugh 

Robbins,  Charles  L.  The  Will-to-Work.  Evan¬ 
ston,  Illinois,  Row,  Peterson  and  Co.,  1928. 

221  pp. 

This  book  Is  an  attempt  to  lead  the  teacher  to 
a  philosophy  that  will  provide  direction  as  class¬ 
room  procedures  are  constructed  in  terms  of  pupil 
interests.  The  fact  that  interest  is  the  starting 
point  for  educative  processes  is  readily  recog¬ 
nized.  But  Professor  Robbins  clearly  shows  that 
this  acceptance  need  not  be  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  control  must  be  given  the  whim  of  the 
child.  He  likewise  denies  that  it  forces  the 
teacher  to  resort  to  the  steady  manipulation  of 
devices  designed  to  insure  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils. 

“The  Will  to  Work”  is,  in  brief,  an  expression 
of  a  philosophy  of  education.  And  this  In  spite 
of  Its  rather  fearful  title!  The  “will  to  work” 
Is  shown  to  be  an  attitude  developed  In  terms  of 
the  total  social  situation  in  which  the  individual 
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!s  placed  rather  than  an  inherited  power  which 
resides  within  the  child  and  baffles  the  educator 
in  its  mysteriousness  both  when  it  does  and  does 
not  operate.  This  is  a  treatment  with  which 
one  should  not  quarrel. 

Oddly  enough,  although  the  work  is  shot 
through  with  philosophical  significance,  its  most 
successful  presentations  occur  in  connection  with 
quite  practical  matters.  Perhaps  this  is  as  the 
author  would  have  it.  Three  chapters  in  par¬ 
ticular,  “The  Use  of  Devices,”  “Creating  the 
Will  to  Work,”  and  “Destroying  the  Will  to 
Work,”  are  most  useful  in  motivating  school 
work.  The  chapters  that  are  more  philosophical 
in  character,  such  as  the  final  one  dealing  with 
freedom  and  responsibility,  suffer  from  simplicity 
of  treatment,  a  treatment  that  inevitably  leads 
the  reader  to  the  belief  that  the  author  is 
engaging  in  dogmatic  statement. 

H.  Gordon  Hullfish 


Park,  Maxwell  G.  A  Problem  Outline  in 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Teaching  and 
Learning.  New  York,  Century  Company, 
1928.  vi  -f  122  pp. 

This  is  essentially  a  workbook  for  students  in 
a  course  designated  as  “Principles  and  Tech¬ 
niques  of  Teaching  and  Learning.”  Each  major 
division,  of  which  there  are  nineteen,  is  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  problem  which  the  student  is  to  solve 
by  means  of  readings,  lectures,  and  observations. 
The  student  is  admonished  to  “invest  a  maximum 
amount  of  time  in  the  process  of  reflective  think¬ 
ing  and  record  only  a  minimum  of  choice  notes;” 
and  to  “go  as  far  as  he  can  in  the  solution  of 
his  problems  before  seeking  outside  help.”  The 
workbook  also  contains  a  series  of  observation 
units  which  are  designated  to  portray  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  techniques  involved. 

The  Manual,  being  designated  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  to  fit  into  a  specific  sequence  of 
courses,  will  probably  have  only  limited  applica¬ 
tion  to  teacher-training  programs  in  other  teacher¬ 
training  institutions.  Its  method,  however,  is 
suggestive  since  it  has  a  tendency  to  center  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  the  student  and  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  deadly  process  of  lecturing  about 

education.  » 

H.  B.  Alberty 


Morton,  R.  L.  Laboratory  Exercises  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Statistics,  New  York,  Silver,  Burdette 
and  Company,  1928.  vii  -f-  145  -j-  lii  pp. 

Dr.  Morton  has  put  together  a  much-needed 
book  of  laboratory  exercises  for  courses  in  edu¬ 
cational  statistics.  The  exercises  resemble  prob¬ 
lems  which  one  meets  in  everyday  educational 
statistics  rather  than  those  “set  up”  for  demon¬ 
stration  purposes.  Practically  all  of  the  com¬ 
monly  used  measures  are  presented. 

There  is  some  need  for  a  more  consistent  usage 
of  some  terminology.  For  example,  “S*y”  is 


used  differently  on  page  46,  equations  (1)  and 
(2),  and  on  page  49.  Just  why  a  student  should 
have  to  learn  to  use  a  deviation  formula  for  cor¬ 
relation,  when  there  are  correction  and  gross- 
score  formulae  available  and  easier  to  use  is  not 
clear.  The  correlation  term  of  a  standard  error 
or  probable  error  of  a  difference  is  entirely 
omitted.  The  student  in  some  cases  thus  employs 
a  less  accurate  measure  than  could  be  used. 

The  questions  concerning  the  use  and  meaning 
of  the  statistical  measures  are  very  good.  In  all, 
the  book  is  one  that  could  be  used  to  advantage 
in  most  elementary  courses  in  educational  sta¬ 
tistics. 

Harold  A.  Edgerton 

Woodring,  Maxie  N.;  Oakes,  Melvin  E.;  and 
Brown,  H.  Emmett.  Enriched  Teachings  of 
Science  in  the  High  School.  New  York,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  1928.  xi  -f 
374  pp. 

This  book  is  an  annotated  compilation  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  sources  of  models,  samples,  exhibits, 
pictures,  charts,  slides,  motion  pictures,  equip¬ 
ment,  lectures,  tests,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals, 
of  particular  value  to  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
various  sciences.  It  is  a  veritable  gold  mine  for 
young  and  old  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to 
utilize  applications  of  their  sciences  by  means  of 
free,  or  cheap  supplementary  materials.  Disciples 
of  the  project  method,  unit  plan,  or  other  newer 
approaches  to  individual  instruction  will  here  find 
their  most  valuable  tool. 

Edwin  S.  Stauffer 

Billings,  Sherrard.  Talks  to  Boys  in  the 
Chapel  of  Groton  School.  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1928.  176  pp. 

A  group  of  Sunday  sermons  given  by  the 
Head  Master  and  the  Senior  Master  at  Groton 
School,  Groton,  Massachusetts,  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  together  in  this  little  book  with  the  hope 
of  interesting  people  outside  that  community.  Of 
the  eighteen  sermons  all  except  one  are  built 
around  a  text  from  the  Bible. 

Evelyn  M.  Graham 

Ilf 

The  Inventory  Test  for  the  Mathe¬ 
matics  of  High-School  Physics  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  has 
been  devised  by  L.  R.  Kilzer,  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  and  T.  J. 
Kirby,  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  The 
test  is  in  two  parts  which  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  booklet  of  directions,  a 
record  sheet,  and  an  answer  key. 


